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Art. I.—Monographi of the Genus Camellia, or An Essay on 
its Culture, Description and Classification; illustrated by two 
synoptical tables; the first containing the names of two hundred 
and seventy varieties, with the color and form of the flowers, the 
species or variety which have produced them, the place of their 
origin, and the period of their introduction into Europe ; and the 
second presents two ascending gamuts, in which are painted the 
shades of color peculiar to the known Camellias, with their spe- 
cific denominations. By the Abbé Berlese, member of several 
French and foreign Learned Societies. ‘Translated from the 
French for the Horticultural Register, by Henry A. S. Dear- 
BORN. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1833, by JOSEPH BRECK & Co.,, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 


TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


For an opportunity of reading the work of Abbe Berlese on the 
Camellia, I am indebted to Miss S. Gibbs of Boston, who has re- 
cently returned from Europe; and considering it the most interest- 
ing and valuable treatise, which has appeared on the characteristics 
and culture of that magnificent shrub, it has, at her suggestion been 
translated, for publication, in the monthly numbers of the [orti- 
cultural Register, in the full belief, that it would be very acceptable 
to that portion of my fellow citizens, who are engaged in the orna- 
mental, as well as the useful departments of horticulture. 

The highly respectable lady, who, on this occasion, has evinced 
such a commendable disposition, to extend the bounds of intelli- 
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gence and promote the happiness and prosperity of those, who par- 
ticipate in the various branches of rural industry, did not require, 
this additional illustration of her enlightened liberality and patriotic 
zeal, to foster and encourage a refined and exalted taste, for science, 
letters and the arts; but such renewed demonstrations of her well 
known beneficent and enlightened views, in relation to the best in- 
terests of her country, are as cheering, as they are honorable, and 
merit the grateful acknowledgments of every American. 

Whoever returns from a foreign clime, and brings back a single 
rare, or valuable seed, plant, cr specimen of the arts,—or increases 
the national fund of human knowledge, bythe contribution of the 
smallest volume, is justly to be considered, as a public benefactor. 
It was such an interest for the advancement of their country, that 
induced the illustrious travellers of all ages, to introduce from every 
portion of the globe, whatever they discovered that was in any man- 
ner calculated to accelerate its progress, in the career of improve- 
ment. The histories of Greece and Rome are filled with the names of 
eminent men, who thus distinguished themselves; and all that has 
been achieved in the march of civilization, since that long and 
dark period, which succeeded the fall Of the great empires of anti- 
quity, is the result of the bold and adventurous spirit, and command- 
ing genius, of a comparatively few individuals, who from age to age, 


have appeared, as the pioneers of intelligence, important discover- 


ies and useful objects of enterprise. 

Alexander directed, that the victors in the public games should 
be crowned with the leaves of the peach, in honor of Perseus, who 
first brought that fruit from Asia; Pliny has rendered the Consul 
Sextus Papinius forever memorable, by giving him the credit of ac- 
climating the nectarine of Syria, during the reign of Augustus, 
while the names of Martius, Manilius and Appius are perpetuated, 
as practical cultivators of the soil, by being given to the celebrated 
pears and apples, which they introduced from distant regions; and 
the delicious figs of Carthage, were made known to the Romans, 
from being presented by Cato to the assembled Senators, to remind 
them, that they had not only an implacable but near enemy. The 
most meritorious trophies. which Lucullus and Prince Potempkin 
gained, during their Mithridatic and Turkish campaigns, were the 
supurb varieties of the cherry, which they brought from the shores 
of the Euxine ; and the agricultural work of Mago was deemed the 
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most precious of the spoils, which Scipio transported from the coast 
of Africa, on the triumphant conclusion of the last punic war. 

The author, of the Monographi of the Camellia, pursued the only 
course, by which any branch of the sciences or arts can be brought 
to the highest state of perfection, or proficiency attained in any 
moral or physical pursuit. He made the Camellia, a special object of 
investigation and experiment, for a great number of years and there- 
by became so thoroughly acquainted with the character and habits 
of that plant, as to be eminently qualified to give the necessary in- 
formation for its successful culture ; as well as furnishing a method- 
ical mode of classing and naming the rapidly increasing varieties, 
from their form, color, and manner of growth. 

The work appeared under the sanction of Chevalier Soalange 
Bodin, who from the high reputation he has justly acquired, in con- 
sequence of the vast extent of theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge he has evinced, in all the departments of horticulture; and the 
exalted positions he has long sustained, as proprietor of the celebra- 
ted garden of experiment at Fromont, and Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Paris, is a conclusive testimonial, of the 
respectful consideration, in which the labors of the Abbe Berlese 
should be held. 

Although it is but a few years, since the Camellia has been gen- 
erally known and cultivated, in the United States, we can present 
several very splenid collections; and that of Colonel Wilder, in 
Dorchester, is surpassed by but few in Europe, both as to the variety 
and number, as he has over 1000 plants, which include 300 species 
and varieties. 

Hawrnorn Cortrace, 

Rozbury April, 26, 1838. 
PREFACE OF THE AUTHOR. 

Being passionately fond of Botany, I have passed the most de- 
lightful moments of my life, in the study of flowers; but was very 
much embarassed in making a selection of the kind, to which I 
should devote my special attention, from the immense series of the 
vegetable families, which presented their respective beauties to my 
admiration. At length, after great hesitation, I finally gave the 
preference to the genus of the Camellia; and in fact, what species 
of plant is there, which better merits’ the enlightened and vigilant 
care of the horticulturist? The elegance of its form, the beautiful 
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verdure of its leaves, and the pure and brilliant color of its large 
and elegant flowers, sufficiently justify the choice I have made ; 
especially, when not only a vast number of distinguished amateurs 
bave imitated me in this adoption, but there is not a garden, in 
which this lovely plant hes net found a place, and where it sparkles 
in the first rank of the vegetable population. Every civilized na- 
tion immediately adopted the Japanese adventurer, with emulous ad- 
miration, and now the Camellia has become a cosmopolite. 

But, in consequence of the eagerness which every one has evinced 
to welcome this beautiful stranger into their conservatories, where 
it produced numerous varieties, rivalling each other in elegance and 
splendor, there has resulted a great confusion, which has conse- 
quently occasioned mach difficulty in appreciating the obtained va- 
rieties, and rendered it very desirable to the cultivators, that a con- 
ventent mode of classification should be established, to gaide them 
in this new Dedalus. And, how could it be otherwise, when the 
many different modes of multiplieation are considered, which have 
been discovered by the science of horticulture,—a science, which 


has been carried to such a high degree of perfection in our day ; 


and also, the facility with which this plant produces seeds, especial- 
ly in the southern portions of Europe. 

Thus, every where, the number of varieties have increased and 
consequently a confusion in the specific names; so that now the 
series present a perfect synonymical chaos, which is often left to 
the decision of the ignorant to reform, and we might say, even 
sometimes, to the malevolent. 

To remedy, as far as possible the evils which have been designa- 
ted, as well as to benefit all those, who admire and cultivate this 
lovely plant, which is the object of my constant predilection ; and 
to guide them in their purchases and exchanges, and at the same 
time prevent them from being deceived, by intentional or involunta- 
ry errors, 1 have undertaken a labor which, it is not improbable, 
may be deemed above my powers; but I throw myself, with confi- 
dence, upon the liberality of all the true friends of horticulture ; 
who will perceive, that in this attempt, to establish a nomenclator, 
feeble as it is, I have been constantly animated, by a desire to be 
useful. 

My time having been devoted, for twenty years, to the special cul- 
tivation of the Camellia, I have obtained, at great expense and la- 
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bor, probably, the most numerous collection on this continent, al- 
though I have carefully excluded all inferior and doubtful varieties. 


Having daily studied, with minute vigilance, the progress of na- 


ture, in this superb genus, I have made numerous interesting 


notes on its growth, florescence, fructification and culture; and 
having arranged them with the greatest possible care, they form the 


basis of this work, which is now confidently submitted to the ama- 
teurs of Flora; and if I shall be so fortunate, as to obtain their suf- 
frages, my ambition will have been entirely gratified. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This work is divided into three distinct parts: the first contains 
a full account of the method of cultivating and multiplying the 


Camellia; the second, a description of the most elegant varieties, 
amounting to about two hundred and eighty,—each of which is 
annexed to a number that has reference to a corresponding one in 


the two synoptical tables. 


For the purpose of being easily understood by all persons, who 
cultivate and admire the Camellia, a simple and uniform mode has 


been adopted, in the descriptions, based on the most striking char- 


acteristics of the plant,—as the size of the leaves, and the form and 


color of the buds and flowers. All the irregularities or resemblances, 


which the varieties present, as well as the synonyms are carefully 


designated, whenever it has been possible to do so, with certainty. 


The buds have been divided, as follows, in conformity to the col- 


or of the colycinal scales—which also characterise the more or less 


facile development of the flowers. 


1. Buds with green colycinal scales. Florescence easy. 
ac 7° ! ee * Florescence less easy. 
3. “ “ darkcol’d “ ‘ Florescence uncertain or difficult. 


The flowers have been divided into simple, semi-double, double, 


and full. 


To prevent any doubt in the mind of the cultivator,—who may 


often be deceived, with respect to the preceding denominations, the 


definitions, are here given. By a simple flower is understood, such 


as have but one rank of Petals; although in some varieties the sexual 


organs occasionally change to the petalous state. 


Example, Cam- 


ellia, dicanthiflora, insignis, &c. These latter are flowers, which 


certain gardeners erroneously call double. 
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Semi-double are those which have but two rows of petals, with 
occasionally petalous stamens. 

Double flowers are those which have several ranks of petals in- 
termixed, with fertile and apparent petalous stamens, in the centre. 

Full flowers have the rows of petals so multiplied, that they have 
the form of the hundred leaf rose. 

The asterisk denotes the distinct species which have been recog- 
nized, as such, by botanists; and they are eight in number. 
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‘CHAPTER FIRST. 


Secrion 1.— The Origin and Botanical Characteristics of the 
Camellia. 


The name of Camellia, first given, by Forskal, to Ruellia gran- 
diflora, was immediately applied by Linnzus, to the beautiful shrub, 
which is the subject of this work. 

Linnzus conferred upon it this name, as a testimony of gratitude 
to father Camelli, a Jesuit, who, in 1739, imported it from Japan, 
into Europe. 


The following are the botanical characteristics of this plant. 
Perianth double: calyx, formed by the union of imbricated, 


squamose, rounded, concave, coriaceous and caducous bractes; 
corolla, of from five to seven petals, — rarely nine, equal in number 
to the bractes, which they exceed much in size, alternating with 
them, and often united at the base by their claws; stamens nume- 
rous, hypogynous, disposed in the form of a crown, filaments fili- 
form, polyadelphian, and sometimes monadelphian, at the base 
surrounded by ellipsoidal movable anthers; ovary one, oval ; styles 
three to six, more or less connected ; capsule trilocular, opening by 
three valves, trispermus ; valve partitioned, debiscent, one triquetrous 
axis ; seeds rare, fleshy, plump, attached to the interior coat of the 
petitions. 

The Camellias are shrubs or trees, indigenous to China, Japan, 
Cochin China, and the Indies; they are glabrous, evergreen, and 
eminently remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

This plant, heretofore placed near the orange, by M. De Jussieu, 
is now the type of a new family, formed by M. Candolle, the elder, 
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under the name of Camellias, which is composed of the genera 
camellia and thea; and which that learned naturalist places be- 
tween the ternstremia and olacinia, — adding, doubtfully, that if 
the new intermediate genera can be posterially united, the two first 
orders may form but one, for the reason that the Camellia only 
differs from the ternstremia by the seed. 

In its native country, the Camellia rises to the height of from 
forty to fifty feet; but in Europe, it rarely exceeds from twenty to 
twentyfive, and forms a shrub of the most superb appearance, whose 
persisting foliage, of a glossy green, and splendid flowers, place it, 
without contradiction, in the first rank, among the plants of our 
green-houses, 

Its branches are numerous, alternate, diverging, reddish when 
young, but ash-colored and striated in their adult age; the leaves 
uniformly alternate, large, smooth, generally more or less convex, 
thick, coriaceous, of a beautiful deep and brilliant green, margins 
acutely, but not deeply dentated; the flowers, often from two to 
three inches in diameter, of a bright cherry-red, terminal, on rising 
from the axils of the leaves of the superior branches ; they appear, 
in this climate, to gladden our sight, in November and March, when 
the frosts have desolated our gardens ; this peculiarity, independent- 
ly of the extreme beauty, so remarkable in this plant, has been suffi- 
cient to claim for it our preference ; it may also be added, that if 
nature had uot refused an agreeable aroma, it would be the sover- 
eign of plants, to which no other could be compared, without dis- 
paragement. 

It has not been considered proper to describe, as a botanist, the 
transformations which cultivation has produced, in the normal type, 
(Camellia Japonica,) by the attempts to obtain so many and such 
elegant varieties. ‘There is no one who has paid any attention to 
horticulture, that is such an entire stranger to the science of botany, 
as not to be acquainted with those metamorphoses of the stamens 
and pistils, which constitute the semi-double, double, and full 
flowers, that are daily produced, in our gardens, among the families 
of the roses,.dahlias and other choice plants. 


Section 2.— The Increase of the Varieties of the Camellia by 
Cultivation, and the Necessity of a Classification. 


The Camellia japonica, as has been stated, was introduced into 
Europe in 1739, and first ornamented the gardens of England ; 
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soon after it passed into Italy, then into France, and at a much 
later period into Germany. ‘This was the only species known in 
Europe for fortyseven years; it subsequently fructified in several 
countries, and furnished varieties which were long esteemed. 

But in 1792, the beautiful varieties of the White, the Variegated, 
and Double Red appeared at the same time, when, of course, the 
admiration for the type, immediately diminished. 

Since these three first varieties, Japan and China have furnished 
us with others, equally remarkable, such as the Incarnata in 1806, 
the Myrtifoli in 1808, the Warrata in 1809, and finally the Pao- 
nie flora, and the Pomponia in 1810. 

As several of these varieties, and especially, the three last have 
fructified in our own gardens, there have been obtained from their 
legitimate and adulterous unions, varieties and hybrids of the most 
interesting character. Time, culture and accident have, in their 
turn, induced these new products to give birth to others, which, 
without contradiction, equal in merit those which have been receiv- 
ed directly from their native countries. This easy mode of repro- 
duction, — by fructification, — having become general, and as the 
results are’ continually augmenting, enlightened cultivators are 
united in their fears, that in the future, the numerous varieties 
which are daily exposed in the flower market, will soon produce 
great confusion, and there will be invincible difficulties to direct 
their course in this floral labyrinth, if a clue is not found to guide 
them, by establishing an order of classification, which shall quadrate 
with the demands of horticulture, and the trade in these universally 
admired shrubs. This fear, in which we equally participate, has 
encouraged us, to publish our ideas on the subject, and to propose a 
method which every one can comprehend, and accomplish, so far 
as our feeble abilities will permit, the object which we have pro- 
posed, — that of being usciul to horticulture. 

For this purpose, we have adopted the most simple and natural 
mode, — that of dividing the Camellias into two classes, from their 
general color; viz. Camellia unicolores, and Camellia bicolores. The 
first class comprehends the simple colors which are more or less 
pure and deep ; the second contains the mixed colors, more or less 
determinate and striking. The result of these views is contained 
in the annexed tables, where are explained, in an abridged manner, 
all these differences, besides the form, species, or variety of the 
Camellia, its origin, and introduction into Europe. 
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The more extensive details are contained in the monography® at- 
tached to this work ; but te understand these tables, it is essential 
that they should here be preceded, by some information, as to the 
means we have employed for establishing the names of the different 
shades of celor, which are generally exhibited in the flower of the 
Camellia. 

Our first effort has been directed, to ascertain, what were the rela- 
tions, which existed between the different shades of the artificial red 
color, with which different kinds of silk and woollen manufactures 
are dyed, and between the natural shades of the same red, which the 
flowers of the Camellia present, in order to apply the same denomi- 
nations to the latter, which the artists have given to the former ; 
but, notwithstanding our assiduous researches, to discover whether 
there was any resemblance between these two kinds of colors, we 
at last thought, that we should have recourse to the painter, who, 
alone, can seize and imitate the various tones of color, which are 
so richly displayed by nature; and this thought became a resolution, 
which was immediately carried into effect. A very able painter, 
surrounded by the natural samples, which our collection of Camel- 
lias abundantly furnished, was employed, at various times, to imitate 
these colors on paper, and to establish, in precise terms, the specific 
names of the coloring materials, which he employed, to compose 
each specimen, in the painted representations. 

This labor having been accomplished, we considered it necessary 
that the result should be submitted to the examination of Mr Chev- 
reul, oneof the most distinguished men in France, — the director 
of the royal establishment of tapestry at Gobelins, and professor 
of chemistry in the Museum of Natural History. Mr Chevreul ex- 
plained, in his peculiarly lucid and kind manner, all the ramifica- 
tions of his system of colors, which has been ably developed in a 
scientific work, that the author will soon publish. 

The examination of the system of Mr Chevreul, has been of in- 
finite service to us, in simplifying our labor, and has induced us to 
divide our colors into two series, called gamuts, containing all the 
tones and shades, which distinguish the varieties of the Camellia. 

We shall develop this attempt for the classification of the varie- 
ties of the Camellia, by their colors, after having described the 
modes of culture and multiplication. 


* In the preceding pages, for “ Monographi,” read Moxocrapuy. 
22 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
Section I.— The Cultivation of the Camellia. 


The Camellia of Japan is, incontestably, one of the most beauti- 
ful conquests, which horticulture has achieved, during the last cen- 
tury. The magnificent form and appearance of this shrub, the 
rare elegance of its foliage, the beauty and size of the flowers, the 
season in which they appear; their variety, their abundance and 
their duration, are qualities which no other vegetable possesses, in 
such an eminent degree, and which assign it a distinguished rank, 
among the most admired plants, that are selected, for augmenting 
our pleasure and gratifying our taste in floriculture. But all these 
advantages are yet, very far, from being generally appreciated, not- 
withstanding this plant is every where received, by admirers without 
number ; still it is much to be regretted, by enlightened horticultu- 
rists, that it is not more extended, more zeal evinced for its acquisi- 
tion, and above all, better cultivated. 

We daily hear, even well informed persons, observe, that the Ca- 
mellia is a very difficult plant to manage, and that it is too dear ; 
or that it requires green-houses, especially appropriated to it, and 
that it is very expensive to preserve them; while others abandon 
them because they have not a sufficient extent of ground for their 
accommodation, or a gardener sufficiently well educated to superin- 
tend their cultivation ; and finally, many of those, who undertake 
their culture, soon give it up, because they do. not succeed in making 
them bloom freely, and in the most perfect manner. 

Devoted, for twenty years to the special culture of the Camellia,. 
we are emboldened by the experience acquired, during that long 
lapse of time, to attempt the removal of all these enumerated dif- 
ficulties, by describing, as far as our feeble abilities will permit, the 
manner in which this plant can be easily cultivated, preserved, mul- 
tiplied, and made to bloom annually. 

Although the Camellia is a shrub of arustic nature, and does 
not require an elevated temperature, nor an extraordinary rich soil 
for its vegetation ; although it can accommodate itself to all expo- 
sitions ; still it is better to be sheltered ; and notwithstanding it can 
endure considerable cold, without perishing, yet, to enable it to ac- 
quire a vigorous vegetation, and blossom abundantly every year, as 
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well as to subject it, with success, to the various modes of multipli- 
cation, there are the following principal conditions, which are es- 
sential ; in the first place, the soil in which it is to be cultivated, 
and which is, generally loam, vegetable mould or peat; but there is 
some difficulty in the choice of the composts and the mode of ad- 
mixture; and for the benefit of the horticulturist, we shall extend 
our remarks on this subject, which is so very important to the suc- 
cessful results of their labors. By a good soil, we mean that mould 
or peat soil, which contains the largest portion of decayed vegeta- 
ble and animal matter. It should be light, sandy, does not soil the 
fingers, and is of a chestnut brown, or deep fawn color. Such, in 
particular, are those of Sanois and Meudon, in the environs of 
Paris, as will be perceived by the following analysis. 


Peat soil of Meudon. 








Siliceous sand, . ; ‘ ‘ : . 62 00 
Vegetable matter, . : : : . 20 00 
Earth, . ; ; j ‘ : ; . 16 00 
Carbonate of lime, ' ; ; ‘ : ; 0 80 
Soluble matter, : : ‘ , - ’ oi ee 

100 00 

Peat soil of Sanots. 

Silex, ‘ ; ; ; ' ; 5 43 80 
Lime, carbonate, ‘ . P . . earls 7 10 
Salts, diliquescent, ; ; , 7 : ‘ 1 10 
Earth, : ; ‘ ; : : : . ol 70 
Tron, magnetic, : : ; : t 0 13 
Matter not yet ‘decomposed, ; ‘ ‘ : . 13 25 
Loss of apparent foreign substances, .  . . 2 92 

100 00 


The portions not decomposed or deliquescent salts, have yielded 
dy an exact analysis, 





Silex, : ; : ; ; 7 2 00 
Carbonate of Lime, : i : : ; 15 00 
Sulphate of Jime, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 106 00 
Muriate of lime aud magnesia, ‘ . i 8 00 
Animal matter, ; ; : : ‘ . 12 00 
Loss and water, . ; . ; : ; . 53 00 

100 00 


The mould or peat soil of Palaiseau, Beauregard, Longjumeau, 
Vincennes, &c., is rejected, as too light, and as containing less 
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earth than the others. ‘The two preceding are preferred, and 
especially that of Chapellen-Serval, which being richer in earth, 
they preserve for a longer time their fertilizing qualities, and are 
less subject to loss by rains and irrigations. ‘I'he most objectionable 
is that of Fontainebleau,which is taken from low and marshy places, 
and whose color is of a dull and faded black, which indicates suff- 
ciently the presence of turf, and renders this soil so compact and 
hard, that it is difficult for the roots of delicate plants to penetrate 
it. There is a still greater inconvenience, arising from its turfy 
nature, for when dry it becomes so hard that it is impermeable to 
water. 

When a selection has been made, of one of the varieties of peat. 
which have been named, as the most suitable to the nature of the 
beautiful plant, which engages our attention, it should be cut into 
little pieces, about three inches square, and exposed to a free circu- 
lation of air, in a shaded position. The preference given to this sub- 
stance arises, from its being light, substantial, and the length of 
time it retains its nourishing qualities. It is easily permeable to 
water, when it has not been dried too much, absorbs and retains @ 
sufficient quantity of aqueous particles, admits of a free ramifica- 
tion of the roots, readily absorbs the atmospheric gases, and finally, 
remains for a long time endowed with the principle of fermentation, 
according to the quantity of subterranean gas disengaged, and the 
dissolution of the carbonic acid, so essential to vegetation. 

We shall not speak of the peats of Gand, Turens, Anvers and 
Bruxelles, which are of a fawn color ; they are the best of all those 
with which we are acquainted. 

When natural peat soil cannot be procured, a substitute to a cer- 
tain extent, can be factitiously formed, which answers very well, 
and to which we give the name of compost, in conformity to the 
practice in England, where various kinds are so ably prepared. 

Take natural rich and substantial loam, from pastures, or grass 
fields, with the turf, light mellow virgin soil from the forest, with all 
the roots and herbaceous plants with which it is covered, and rotten 
leaves ; mix these well together in equal parts, and form a conical 
heap so that the rain water may easily run off ; this pile of compost 
is left in the open air, often dug over and repiled up, so as to be op- 
erated upon by the atmospheric gases which surround it, and a 
kind of fermentation, until it becomes a homogeneous mass, which 
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requires nearly a year, when it is fit for use, and affords an excellent 
equivalent for natural peat soil. 

In England, where proper peat soil is rare, some of the ablest cul- 
tivators, such as the Loddiges, Swet, and Young, rear Camellias in 
a mellow natural loam, filled with vegetable substances, in a state of 
decomposition, mixed with a certain quantity of turf and fine sand ; 
others, as Bayswater, employ a mixture of turf, naturally sandy soil, 
and a certain quantity of very old barn manure, reduced to an 
earthy state; and there are some, as isthe case with Mr Henderson, 
a Scotch cultivator,who is very celebrated for his splendid collection 
of Camellias, makes use of a compost formed of light loam, fine 
river sand, and thoroughly decomposed leaves. 

In Italy they use soil taken from the forests, mixed with decom- 
posed leaves. 

In those parts of Germany where peat soil can not be procured, 
it is replaced by a compost, formed of one third turf and two thirds 
of virgin earth, that is a little sandy, but well filled with decayed 
vegetable matter. 

But whatever soil or compost is used, for the Camellia, it is 
necessary that it should be well pulverized and cleared of all stones, 
shells and pieces of wood ; but if itis natural peat soil, take care not 
to imitate those unskilful and ignorant gardeners, who pass it care- 
fully through a seive, by which inappropriate operation, it is deprived 
of a quantity of small roots, and other vegetable substances, which 
by gradually decaying, furnish, for a long time, successively prepared 
new aliment for the plants. 

Before using peat soil, for repotting, it is best to break up the 
large lumps with a mallet, on what is still better a little flail, for the 
purpose of separating and removing the strong roots and stones; it 
is then passed through a coarse hurdle, or the little lumps may be 
pulverized, by rubbing them with the fingers. The soil thus pre- 
pared, is immediately used. Only the earth or compost which is to 


be employed, for seeds, cuttings and layers should be passed 
through a seive. 


Section 2. —Repotting. 


The spring is the most favorable season for repotting the Camel- 
lia. This operation should be performed immediately after flores- 
cence, and before the sap begins to be in activity, which is gene- 
rally, towards the end of March. It may be done, however, in the 
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autumn, or even between the two periods of the flow of sap, which is 
in June or July. This process is performed by removing the shrubs 
into pots about an inch deeper, and broader, than those in which 
they have been growing. ‘The time for doing it, is when the ball of 
earth, which surrounds the roots, is a little dry. As much of the old 
earth should be removed, as possible, by the fingers. All the dead 
and wounded rovts should be carefully extirpated. As it is very 
essential, to the future health of the plant, that the water which is 
used in irrigation, should rapidly flow off, it is necessary that the 
bottom should be filled with little pieces of broken pots, or what is 
better a quantity of coarse sand or gravel, which prevents the water 
from remaining tov long. We have been in the habit of scattering, 
very lightly, quick lime, over the pile of peat soil, or compost, which 
we use for repotting, as long experience has proved to us, that this 
mineral body, prudently employed, gives a remarkable activity to 
the vegetable qualities of the soil, with which it is incorporated. 

We do not insist on the dimensions of the pots, which should be 
used for the Camellia, as that is an affair of taste and experience ; 
but we should deny as an unwarrantable assertion which 
is often repeated, that small pots are best. Some horticul- 
turists pretend, that to make this plant flourish well, the roots 
should be restrained by a small pot; but the persons who 
practise this method, have fallen into an error, which it is easy 
to refute, from the greater number and success of those, who 
cultivate the Camellia in large pots, boxes, and even the uncon- 
fined earth. There are two reasons which induce our nursery men 
to raise the Camellia in small pots: first because they occupy less 
space in the green-house, do not require so much compost to repot 
them, and they are more easily handled; and secondly, being often 
obliged to confide the watering of the plants, to inexperienced and 
careless persons, they pour on the water without discretion, which 
occasions great losses, as the large pots retain the humidity, much 
longer than the small, which has the same effect upon the plants, as 
too great a quantity of aliment upon the human body, and produces 
a true indigestion, which immediately kills the Camellia, after hav- 
ing produced disease in the roots, from being long immersed in that 
humidity, which they are no longer capable of absorbing. But, as 
with a little skill, all these inconveniences can be obviated, there 
cannot be a doubt, that the Camellia, will succeed better in large 


pots, where the roots can easily extend themselves, than in those of 
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small size, in which they are confined and compelled to be folded 
over, and entangled with each other. 

As soon as the Camellia has been repotted, it should be abun- 
dantly watered and returned to the green-house, whenever this op- 
eration takes place immediately after the period of florescence ; and 
the temperature should be from 50 to 60 degrees during the day, and 
from 50 to.54 during the night; but at other times it will be suffi- 
cient to place it in the shade for a few days, after it has been water- 
ed. The increased warmth of the green-house, at this period, causes 
the plants to throw out long and slender roots, and as the heat of the 
sun increases daily in its intensity, it is indispensable, that the green- 
house should be covered, with linen or cotton cloths, or thin 
mats, during the time the rays of the sun fall upon the glass; for 
without this precaution, the young shoots and leaves would be 
scorched and spotted. 


[To be continued. } 


Art. I1.—Horticultural Intelligence from France. 


Tue invigorating and pleasing science of Horticulture and Flor- 
iculture, has been greatly neglected in this country, in consequence 
of the continual demands made by the late Emperor Napoleon, 
from among the agricultural classes, to fill up the ranks of his ar- 
mies, and it is only since the peace, that horticulture and garden- 
ing has become a favorite study with the volatile French nation. 
His present Majesty, Louis Philippe and his family, who passed so 
many years in England, the emporium of agricultural science and 
improvements, are the great patrons for propagating, throughout 
the country, the art of gardening, by giving every encouragement 
to the industrious nurseryman, not only in allowing him the priv- 
ilege of obtaining, from the director of the royal gardens of Fon- 
tainbleau, Compiegne, Versailles, St. Cloud, &c., some of the 
rarest seeds and graftings, but by an annual! distribution of medals, 
or money tothe same amount. The great progress made by the 
Horticultural and Floricultural Society of London, through the in- 
defatigable exertions of its scientific secretary, which has been im- 
itated throughout all England, and strongly patronised by her most 
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gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and the nobility, has had the 
best results in giving a stimulus to Horticulture, on this side the 
water. Previous to the peace of 1815, a garden laid out in the 
English style was not to be met with, but since 1830, so great has 
been the improvement in that art, that in the environs of this cap- 
ital, Versailles and St. Germain, where many English families have 
erected some splendid residences, the grounds are laid out with all 
that taste and neatness so peculiar to the British nation. At Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer and St. Omer, there are many nursery grounds that 
would not discredit the first-rate gardeners, planted by amateurs, 
many of whom are the fair sex. 

The commerce of flowers is of the greatest importance to Paris, 
the seat of gaiety and lux, and as the new year approaches, the 
shops in the Palais Royal, Boulevards, and leading streets, present 
the appearance of a delightful green-house, decorated with the 
rarest festoons, as on that occasion it is customary to make presents 
of garlands, nosegays, and bons-bons to one’s relations and friends. 
From an able article written by M. Hericat de Thury, on the pro- 
gress of Floriculture, the sum spent weekly in Paris, during the 
winter months alone, in nosegays, flowers for balls and dresses, ex- 
ceeds from 50,000 to 60,000 francs, making, in the course of a 
year, a sum beyond all credit in this article of fancy, in the higher 
circles as well asthe middling. Notwithstanding this great de- 
mand for flowers, it will scarcely be believed that in this gay capi- 
tol, there are not more than twenty to five and twenty floricultural 
establishments that are able to supply the market with plants and 
nosegays, at a considerable profit, as the demands far exceed the 
possibility of procuring them. So backward has that science been 
in this country, that a considerable number of plants are obtained 
annually from London, and other parts of England, and even from 
Spain, Portugal, and Africa, to enable the French nurservman or 
florist to fulfil his orders, and his speculation always meets with 
success. In London, the sale of flowers is, undoubtedly, very 
great, but in Paris it may be considered at least double, if not tre- 
ble, and many a small nurseryman who sat up in business about 
fifteen years ago, with only fifty francs, possesses, from the compu- 
tation that has been made by the Horticultural Society, at present, 
a fortune; and the horticulturist who could afford to place from 


50,000 to 100,000 francs (4,000/.) in an establishment, by planting 
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young trees, &c., is at this day, a millionaire! There are four or 
five horticulturists in Paris, whose fortune exceed a million of 
francs, when, but a few years ago they only had a trifle to com- 
mence with, and still the market cannot be plentifully supplied with 
plants and flowers to meet the demand. A society has lately been 
formed in Paris, under the title of the ‘French, English, and 
Dutch Horticultural Society,” at the head of which is his Majesty, 
Louis Philippe, the Queen, the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, the 
Dake of Nemours, and all the royal family of France, and leading 
nobility. The King of Holland, the prince of Orange, and the 
King and Queen of Belgium. ‘The necessity of such a society in 
this capital, with leading branches throughout the country, has 
long been felt by the amateurs of horticultural science, and the 
establishing of correspondents all over Europe, and the principal 
parts of the globe, has been one of its first measures. ‘The grounds 
taken by the society, are at 37, Boulevart Montparnasse, and are laid 
out with the greatesttaste, possessing,at present, upwards of400,000 
plants, trees, &c., 150,000 rose trees, 20,000 camellias, of va- 
rious ages, and the rarest sorts: 100,000 azaleas, rhododendrons, 
mimosas, ericas, and rose plants, from New Holland; 10,000 hya- 
cinths, tulips, lilies, gladiolus, crocusses, &c., £0,000 dahlias, of 
five hundred varieties, besides an assortment of 50,000 hot-house 
and green-house plants. The society’s gardens were opened on 
Sunday last to the public, for the first time, and notwithstanding 
that the weather was far from being favorable, the throng of vis- 
itors was very great, among whom were noticed some of the lead- 
ing fashionables, both English and French. ‘The directors were in 
attendance to receive the company, and give every information of 
the rare qualities of the different plants as the ladies walked through 
the various green-houses. ‘The roses, myrtles, geraniums, lilies, 
orange trees in blossom, and with fruit, egg plants without number, 
young apple and pear trees with fruit, pine apples of extraordinary 
size, and the other numerous collection of the rarest flowers from 
all parts of the globe, were the admiration of all the amateurs, and 
some extensive purchases were made for Louis Philippe. Besides 
the gardens, the society has had built a splendid building in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, which will be opened on the 15th of Jan- 
uary as an exhibition, and for the sale of the rarest plants and 
flowers, forming a most delightful horticultural promenade. This 
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exhibition will be open to horticulturists of all nations, who may 
think proper to send their productions either for show or for sale, 
and the greatest care will be taken of their plants by the society. 
Those who wish may have their names affixed. Public shows will 
take place at various periods of the year, when a distribution of 
medals and prizes will be made in presence of some branch of the 
royal family, and leading amateurs. An account will be also kept 
of the exhibitions of plants that may take place in the departments, 
in England, Holland, and Belgium, and the names and samples of 
those which may have obtained prizes will be procured by the soci- 
ety, should they not possess them already in their gardens. The 
society is at present formed of 1,000 shareholders of 500 francs, or 
20/. each, at five per cent. interest, and three per cent. dividend. 
The members will receive, gratuitously, every information as to 
the cultivating of their plants, &c., by the most experienced nur- 
seryman, French, as well as English. So advanced are the flowers, 
that from the 15th of January, the society will be able to furnish 
from 5 to 800 choice nosegays, per diem, of the finest camellias, 
and other rare plants. 


Art. III.— Instructions for Truffle Searching. ‘Translated 
from the German of V. F. Fischer. 


(Continued. ) 


II. Trurrie-Huntine, ok Trurrte Search IN PARTICULAR. 


General Remarks on Truffle Hunting, or Truffle Search._—The 
act which has for its object the getting possession of wild, useful, or 
injurious animals, by searching for them according to art, and 
catching or killing them with an apparatus to that effect, and for 
the most part by the assistance of domestic animals trained for the 
purpose, is commonly called hunting. To the obtaining of other 
natural productions from other natural kingdoms, unless we speak 
figuratively, we cannot apply the term “ hunting,” although at the 
same time many individual marks of the idea may occur. The 
searching for and obtaining of truffles, which are a product of the 
vegetable kingdom, cannot therefore be properly called truffle-hunt- 
ing, since the taking up of better organised bulbous roots is cer- 
tainly not called hunting. No indication of the idea of hunting 
occurs in the acquisition of ruffles, except that they are usually 
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sought for by trained tame animals, and by particular persons whose 
employment it now is; though this has not exclusively, or for a con- 
siderable time been the case. It would be better, therefore, to make 
use of the term truffle-searching than truffle-hunting, as some writ- 
ers who make slight mention of truffle-hunting have very properly 
observed ; for example Justi in his Technological Dictionary, and 
the editor of the Practical Forester and Gamekeeper, and several 
others. In the mean time this shall not prevent us from making 
use of the expression that has been adopted, and has once been 
current; the question here is merely a verbal one, and in verbis 
simus faciles. The use of an expression is not, however, entirely a 
matter of indifference, inasmuch as it may easily mislead us to ad- 
judge the benefit of truffles to the chase, and to him who has the 
right of hunting, as in many countries is actually the case. It by 
no means belongs to the chase, but to the beneficial interest in the 
forest or wood ; because it occurs almost exclusively only in woods 
and wood soil, and not throughout the whole hunting district. In 
the proper sense of the word it can be specially enumerated only 
amongst the accessory advantages of woods. 

The truffle search is practised in various ways: methodically, by 
proper truffle-hunters with dogs or swine that are trained, in which 
way only ripe truffles are found; or arbitrary irregular digging, in 
those places where indications of the existence of truffles are per- 
ceived, in which way truffles of all ages are got, and many embryos 
(if [ may use the expression) are destroyed, the further formation of 
truffles is prevented, and the truffle district ruined. 

The last kind may be compared to what the unsportsmanlike 
chase of hunting a trail isin hunting, or the unforesterlike use of 
the productions of the forest is in the management of a forest, and 
ought by no means to be permitted, but always punished as a forest 
prodigality. Besides, truffles in later times have become considera- 
bly more rare. The many falls of woods, and exterminations of 
forests, which have been occasioned by the present wars and the 
former calamities of the country, the increase of population, and 
the converting of many woods to other purposes, have in several 
districts in a great measure extirpated truffles, and consequently 
they ought not to be made still more scarce, and in whole districts 
entirely destroyed. 

I shall, therefore, speak more at large only of the methodical 
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truffle-hunting with dogs, by means of which that with swine has 
been, in later times, in a great measure supplanted; and which 
former mode, as far as Iam acquainted with both, deserves the 
preference. I shall treat of that of the swine only superficially. 

How long Truffle-Hunting has been practised—The methodical 
search of truffles with dogs or swine seems to be a device of later 
times; for I have discovered no traces of it in ancient writings. 
Accordingly, the ancients appear to have sought for truffles in the 
destructive mode above mentioned ; viz. by digging up whole dis- 
tricts. 

In Italy, France, and Spain, where rare and exquisite delicacies 
were more and earlier esteemed, this mode of truffle searching was 
earlier known than in Germany. Nevertheless, as may be con- 
jectured from an observation of Geoffroy, it was not practised in the 
first mentioned countries before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and in the begining of the last it was transferred to Germany. 
Stisser, in his History of German Forests and Hunting, \st ed. 1738, 
chap. vil. sect. 65. informs us that, in consideration of his yearly 
delivering a quantity of truffles, a privilege for the searching for 
truffles in the principality of Halberstadt was first given to Bernard 
Vanino, Italian ; and that the proper hunters had nothing in com- 
mon with the truffle-hunters. 

In the court of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, the first truffle-hunt- 
er existed about seventy years ago, and was a Frenchman. It is 
true, this man carried on the search of truffles in a rather expensive 
way ; but he may be said to have established the art, since several 
persons whom he had employed in it learnt it from him. The truffle- 
hunter s at the other German courts were also all Italian, Piedmon- 
tese, Savoyards, or Frenchmen, who made truffle-searching with 
dogs the order of the day. 

The requisite tools for truffle-hunting.—T he truffle-hunter does 
not require for his chase an equipment so carefully made, and such 
a numerous collection of instruments, as the huntsman. His too!s 
are simple, and few in number. A hunting-bag is indispensably 

necessary for him, to keep such truffles in as he may find, and for 
provision for himself and his dogs; to which, as is said below, a 
morsel, by way of encouragement, must frequently be given. A 
sharp, strong, not costly cutlass, is essentially useful, to cut the 
shrubs and small roots which may obstruct his digging out the 
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truffles. The most necessary to him is a simple instrument, his 
principal tool, with which the truffles are dug out. ‘This consists of 
a heart-shaped shovel, of from 3 to 4 inches in length, and 34 inches 
in breadth ; and of a hoe horizontally bent, of the same size, and 
also heart-shaped. These two pieces must, by means of two hoops, 
be both fastened upon one wooden shaft, of about 2 feet long; the 
hoe to the upper, and the shovel to the under, part of it. In using 
this instrument, the earth must be carefully scraped away with the 
hoe till the truffle is visible : the instrument is then turned, and the 
shovel is thrust a few inches deep into the earth near the truffle, 
which must be raised out as with a spade. 

Of all other instruments which different truffle-hunters get made 
after their own ideas, this seems to me the best adapted for the pur- 
pose ; besides which it requires no great outlay. ‘The truffle-huant- 
er, when he uses in his search more than one dog, must be furnish- 
ed with a pair of dog-couples, to couple his dogs with when he goes 
out, to prevent their wearying themselves with running about before 
they arrive at the place where they are to search. 

Choice and training of truffle Dogs.—T ruffles are perceptible to 
animals with a delicate sense of smelling, chiefly by the smell 
which they diffuse when ripe. The dog, as is well known, is at the 
head of domestic animals with an acute smell; and there is no 
doubt that dogs of all races, provided they are somewhat docile, may 
be used in truffle-hunting; though water-dogs (pudelhunde) are 
preferred for this purpose, and next to them are spaniels and setting 
dogs. The last, incontestably, would do quite as well for this 
search as poodles or water-dogs, if their instinct did not lead them 
away from the search of truffles, to follow the track and scent of 
game. Pudel, or as we spell it in English, poodle, is a German 
word, and is used to designate that race of dogs which formerly 
used to be called water-dogs. Poodles seldomer pursue such track 
of game; and evenif they start it, they appear frightened, and 
keep closer to their work, from which property they are peculiarly 
fit for truffle dogs. Dogs are taken indifferently of the pure poodle 
breed ; no matter whether those from which they are bred have been 
truffle-finders or not. The color, upon which some lay a stress, is 
of no consequence. The name which is given to the young truffle 
dog is of still less importance; and it is extremely ridiculous that 


some insist upon the truffle dog being named Putta, in the Italian 
language. 
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A good truffle dog must be, I. Very tractable, or be at a call; 
2. He must search diligently and indefatigably ; 3. When he scents 
a ripe truffle he must hunt for it; 4. When he has completely dis- 


covered it, he must show the place where it is, by scratching with 
his fore feet; and, 5. When he has got it completely out, he must 
take it to his master without breaking into or devouring it. A dog 
that has these qualities may be called quite steady, and is trained in 
the following manner :— 

The first training is begun very early. When the dog is nine 
weeks or a quarter of a year old, he is taught to come at a call. 


You must whistle to him, or call to him saying “ Here ;” and praise 
him when he comes immediately, or punish him, though gently, 
when he is inattentive either to the whistle or the call. This must 
be daily practised and repeated, till he comprehends, and is obedient 
to, his master’s voice or signal. If very stubborn, he must, like a 
setting dog, be led by a cord, and upon a whistle or call, be so long 
pulled in, till he is at last obedient of himself. Then a beginning 
is made with fetching and carrying, which is the thorough base of 
a good truffle dog. ‘This is frequently learnt in play by the young 
poodle, with which force is not near so necessary as with the young 
setting dog, the latter being often obstinate. ‘To teach the dog to 
fetch and carry, a light piece of wood, or a wisp of straw made up 
for the purpose, is thrown before him. If he fetches it, he is prais- 
ed and rewarded with a morsel of bread. &c.; if he does not fetch 
it, he must be instructed to doit. The piece of wood is placed in 
his mouth ; let him carry it afew steps, and caress him at the same 
time. The docile poodle soon comprehends what is required of 
him. If he fetches the wood, potatoes, apples, pears, bulbous roots, 
and even truffles are then thrown before him. These objects he 
fetches just as willingly as the piece of wood. Care, however, 
should be taken that dead animals be not thrown to him; as by 
this his love of the chase might easily be awakened. Whenever he 
fetches a bulbous root, &c., he must be rewarded with a small piece 
of white or brown bread, and at the same time he must have a 
truffle to taste. Although this is the cause when he seeks for truf- 
fles that he sometimes breaks into them, yet it is essentially advan- 
tageous; because by this means he becomes perfectly acquainted 
with the object which he is hunting for, like a hound that is permit- 
ted to eat game. If at that time of the year no truffles are to be 
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had, let a little old cheese, which has nearly the same effect, be 
given to the dog. But let both be given to him, not only at the 
very time of his training, but as a dessert at his usual time of feed- 
ing, during the whole time of his instruction. 

If the dog fetches every thing without distinction, as metal, gold, 
beans, &c., and is no longer stubborn, the elementary instruction, or 
chamber-training, is finished, and the training in the field is now 
proceeded to. This is begun by the dog’s ‘‘ seeking what is lost, or 
fetching it.” This is first done with wood, with fruit, and with 
truffles, which are so hidden somewhere on the surface that he may 
easily find them. The instructor may also now begin to make ar- 
tificial truffles, when natural ones are to be had. ‘They are pre- 
pared from strong-smelling cheese and fresh bread, which are mixed 
and formed into the shape of a truffle, to which is added a little of 
what is called truffle oil that is, olive oil in which truffles have been 
boiled. If the dog does his duty, and easily finds the objects he 
has been accustomed to seek, the natural or artificial truffle is light- 
ly covered with earth, and the dog is told to “‘seek what is lost.” 
If he do not find it, he is led to the place, and attempts are then 
made to induce him to scent and grub out what is hidden. The 
dog must then be rewarded in the way that has been so often men- 
tioned. 

The dog is assiduously practised in this‘ seeking what is lost ;’ 
the truffle is put deeper into the earth, and the dog is now first 
taken into actual truffle districts. The proceeding there is to be 
the same as before. Never omit to encourage him when he finds, 
and points out the place by scratching. By degrees he is accustom- 
ed to a continued regular search, like a setting dog; and he is ad- 
monished by the thrilling whistle with the mouth, by the expression, 
‘‘ Seek further,” or ‘Go seek,” or “Forward.” When the dog scents 
a ripe truffle, and draws to, or in any way approaches it, as hounds 
do when they scent any thing, his instructor says, ‘‘ That’s right,” 
“Gently,” é&c., to make him more careful and diligent till he points 
it out. Here endeavors are made, by further speaking to him, eith- 
er to prevent his injuring, digging out, and eating the truffle; or 
else, by the word ‘‘ Fetch,” to make him bring it to his master when 
he has completely dug it out, which is easily done when it lies near 

the surface. 
When a dog begins to break into the truffles, and to eat them, or 
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when he refuses to give them up, endeavors must be made to break 
him of this by gentle punishment, and by holding out bread to him. 
He must likewise be chid for digging after mice, or hunting after 
birds and hares, to which poodles are inclined. 

By a little practice, the dog soon acquires a certain degree of 
steadiness; and, after these two courses of instruction, is immedi- 
ately fit to be used in truffle-searching, of which a short outline 
will now be added. It must still however be observed, that the dogs 
must have good and nourishing food, chiefly of vegetables. They 
must not run at large too much, but be confined a good deal to the 
kennel; and to keep them in practice, they must be led out to seek 
truffles the whole year through, although no great quantity can be 
expected to be met with. 

Truffle-Hunting, or Search, with dogs.—When the truffle-hunter 
goes out upon search, he must beforehand be able to form an opin- 
ion in what places, according to the districts, truffles are to be found ; 
he must be acquainted with the localities. When he goes out upon 
search, he must either not feed his dogs at all, or very sparingly, 
that they may be diligent in seeking. This precept is also obser- 
ved in the chase of every kind of game, and with every species of 
hound. He must, lastiy, be furnished with bread for his dogs, and 
with the necessary implements. Hecan seldom in search super- 
intend more thantwo dogs at a time; and with these, in districts 
that are rich in truffles, he will have his hands full and not be able 
te drive his work quick enough forward. In searching, he proceeds 
in the same way that has already been mentioned in the training. 
He encourages his dogs by whistling, and mildly speaking to them. 
He redoubles the last when the dog finds a truffle and points it out. 
In this case he lastly calls him, and immediately gives him a_suita- 
ble piece of bread (which, with respect to dogs that are used in the 
chase of animals, is neither so necessary, nor so carefully observed) 
truffle dogs are prevented from eatmg the sound truffles. If the 
truffle is not yet visible, it is scratched out and raised with the in- 
strument described in section 12, in the manner there directed. 
When a truffle is taken out and examined by its smell, it is advisa- 
ble to search the place further; to scratch away the soil with the 
hoe part of the instrument, or to dig it up; there are often found in 
it more truffles, some ripe and some unripe, as is mentioned in sec- 
tion 5. These the truffle-hunter takes along with him also; for a 
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few unripe or scentless truffles make, in a large quantity, no great 
difference, and do no harm. It is besides advisable, in such a place 
to look carefully about, especially when it is perceived to be a good, 
fertile, and moist vegetable soil ; as then even with the naked eye, 
fine truffles are often discovered only half hidden in the earth, 
though they have not the ripe smell that is peculiar to truffles, and 
have, consequently, not been earlier found by the dog. He that 
chooses to have no truffles but ripe ones, may mark those which he 
has discovered by the eye, and in a fortnight or three weeks after- 
wards may seek them out, when they will be ripe, and may be had 
if no animals have previously grubbed them up. 

The search is proceeded inthe manner directed; but since the 
truffle dog does not so easily, and from such a distance, scent the 
truffle which is concealed in the earth, and diffuses an earthy smell 
around, as a hound scents game in agood wind, a person must go 
much more accurately to work in searching a district that produces 
truffles, than in seeking for game, and not be impatient at going 
through a place twice, and even three times, and at remaining a 
long time upon a small spot. The trouble is often richly rewarded, 
by the frequent finding of the dogs. Although truffles ripen and 
may be sought for the whole year, yet the time preferably made 
choice of is from July to November, when the frosts set in, in which 
time the greatest number of truffles ripen. The months which 
yield the most are September and October; nevertheless, good 
truffles are found after the frost has commenced, if it be not too 
severe. 

It frequently happens that the indication of the dog is deceptive, 
and that nothing is found at the place pointed out. In such place a 
truffle has generally been taken out, the scent of which was per- 
ceived by the dog. 

The Truffle Search with Swine, and the manner of Training them. 
—In the 7th section it has been already mentioned that wild and 
domestic swine are fond of truffles, and seek them assiduously. It 
has, moreover, been more than once remarked, that animals with a 
delicate sense of smelling easily find ripe truffles. The domestic 
swine belongs likewise to this class of animals; and upon the two 
qualities which have been mentioned is founded their use in _truffle- 
searching, which has already long prevailed in the south of Europe, 


in Spain, in the southof France, and in some districts of Italy, 
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but which in those countries has in a great measure been supplanted 
by the more convenient use of dogs. l once saw a French emi- 
grant, many years ago, practise truffle-searching with swine; but 
this, as he assured me, was more for want of a poodle than from 
any other cause. Undoubtedly the search with dogs has the ad- 
vantage of that with swine. The dog is more intelligent, more ac- 
tive, and may be used a greater number of years. Allthese quali- 
ties are wanting in the swine. I therefore here give the outline of 
the training and use of swine in truffle-searching, rather historically, 
and to make this work more complete, than because | recommend 
its practice. 

As soon as the pigs are weaned, alively one is made choice of, 
usually a female, and is separated from the rest. It is more habitu- 
ated to human society. Endeavors are made to make it obey the 
call and whistle, and follow its master like a dog, either when it is 
at large, or fastened by the hindleg. This it does without much 
trouble, when it is fed by a person’sown hand, and is allured by 
food from one place to another; and when it is sometimes caressed 
like a dog. There is a very interesting instance of the taming of 
a young boar that was caught wild, which went a hunting with the 
hounds. It is to be met with in the delightful Forest Journal of 
Hartig, first year, 1806, p. 545. When four months old, the young 
pig may, in a proper place, be accustomed to the searh. Either 
real or artificial truffles, or fruit that swine are fond of, such as ap- 
ples and pears, or potatoes, &c., which have been smeared with 
truffle oil, are then hidden, and the pig is allowed to grub them up. 
He finds them without much difficulty. They are taken from him, 
and his usual food is given to him: a few acorns, chestnuts, fruit, 
and such like are the best; and for this he, in general, willingly ex- 
changes what he has found. When in his fifth or sixth month, the 
swine may be first used in the actual search. He is led whilst fast- 
ing or very sparingly fed, into the truffle district, and closely follow- 
ed always by a person on foot. If he begins to turn his nose to the 
wind, to smell, and to grub up, you can either search the place and 
take away the truffle before he has brought it to the day, or let him 
root it out himself and take it from him quickly, by way of exchange 
as has been mentioned. But swine often devour the truffles so 
greedily and so quickly after they have rooted them out, that you 
can seldom or never take them from them. In this case, in France, 
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their mouths are bound either by a metal ring, or a leathern muzzle, 
which is strapped over the snout, and fastened behind the ears, 
Some truffle-hunters put this also in practice with dogs that are 
spoiled ; but it is one of those extremes to which a keen hunter is 
not easily led, and he generally prefers parting with his dog. 

The search for truffles is often tedious and wearisome with swine, 
which not only root after truffles, but after other articles of food, as 
roots, insects, larve, worms, &c. Expectation is often disappoint- 
ed, and we cannot always be sure of whatis found, as with dogs, 
when they hunt for and, by scratching, point out the presence of the 
truffle. Besides this, a swine can be used for the search only a year 
or, at most, two summers and autumns. In the third year they be- 
come too large, too unruly, and in a condition in which they must 
be made use of with a view toeconomy; that is, must be killed. 
Proper truffle-hunters, therefore, very seldom seek them with swine, 
but leave this to the peasants; who, in the South of France, and 
some districts of Italy, pursue the practice. This mode of search 
is said to be there carried on chiefly by women. 

Conclusion.—Much still remains to be investigated with respect 
to the nature of truffles, especially as to their origin and increase. 
Foresters endowed with a spirit of enquiry, and some botanical, and 
particularly physiological, knowledge, might still make many in- 
teresting discoveries with respect to these distinguished productions 
of nature, if in their sylvan excursions they would pay a closer at- 
tention to them. I will myself at every opportunity, which offers, 
endeavor to advance in my enquiries and observations, and, when I 
find the latter sufficiently interesting, communicate them in some 
periodical paper. I shall particularly endeavor, along with a practised 
chemist, to make and pullish a chemical analysis of truffles; since 
the old one, which was communicated, now exactly 100 years ago, 
by Geoffroy, whom I have so often mentioned, and according to 
which truffles are said to contain sulphur and volatile alkali, now 
that chemistry has made such great progress, is no longer satisfac- 
tory. If this slight sketch, which was made for the purpose, gives 
some instruction to such of my brother foresters as are not experi- 
enced in the art, and only half-satisfies the connoisseur, I shall not 
look upon my attempt as entirely unsuccessful. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. 1V.—Management of Cold Frames for protecting Cault- 
flower and Cabbage Plants during the Winter. By E. Savers. 


In order to complete the series of framing hitherto published in 
the Register, I conclude by the management of cold frames, which 
although out of season, I hope will be found useful to those who 
are desirous to protect esculent vegetables, through the winter for 
early planting. 

In order to have cauliflowers and cabbage early in the spring it 
will be proper to plant and protect them through the winter in cold 
frames. 

The seed may be sown in the kitchen garden about the middle 
of September ; and the plants pricked out into the frames the latter 
end of October in the following manner. 

Place a three light frame or more, on a south border protected by 
a high fence or other means or any well sheltered situation, on the 
Jevel surface, or if a little rise the better; the frame is then to be 
filled with compost with a portion of coarse sand to within 4 inches 
of the glass; this done the plants are to be dibbled or pricked into 
the compost 2 inches apart and lightly watered to settle the earth 
about their roots. In this situation they are to remain until the 
frost sets in; when the sashes may be closed of a night and taken 
off in the day, in such a manner as to merely keep out the frost ; 
the more hardy they are kept the better at this season, by which 
the severe weather will not have so great effecton them. When 
the winter sets in severe, the frame may be lined on every side with 
leaves or horse manure to keep out the frost. 

The frame will require to be covered of a night and in very cold 
weather of a day time; but in mild changes air may be admitted 
and the plants worked between with a small hoe, to refresh the soil 
and disturb any insect that may breed among them. 

This treatment may be continued until March when the plants are 
to be forwarded for planting out in the open ground by regularly cov- 
ering and giving air to cause the plants to vegetate previous to their 
removal. 

WINTER LETTUCE. 


In the beginning of August, some Imperial Cabbage Lettuce seed 
may be sown for winter use, in the kitchen garden department. 
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When the plants are of a proper size for planting, a frame may be 
prepared in the same manner as for a cabbage; when the plants are 
to be dibbled 12 inches apart each way into rows. The frame will 
now require regular attention ; by covering of a night, giving air of 
a day; and, every method is to be taken to grow the lettuce to a full 
size, before the winter sets in severe, as after that time, their growth 
will be difficult. The frame will require to be protected, and every 
way managed as directed for cabbage plants.. Great caution must 
be taken to keep the lettuce as dry as possible, as the least mois- 
ture from rain or otherwise will rot out the heart and eventu- 
ally spoil the plants. Frames properly managed in this way, will 


give a supply of lettuce through the winter,and until the spring crop 
is in use. 


WINTER CAULIFLOWERS. 

Where frames can be spared, an early supply of cauliflowers may 
be obtained by forwarding some plants in the fall, and flowering 
them in the spring. The seed may be sown early in July, in the 
kitchen garden, and every way managed as directed in that depart- 
ment for flowering. It will be prudent to plant more than is want- 
ed for the frames in this manner, as the long mild weather in the 
fall often is the cause of some of the plants coming to maturity, 
in which case they are generally very acceptable. 

In the beginning of November, the frame may be placed precise- 
ly the same as for the cabbage and lettuce, into which the cauli- 
flowers are to be Jaid in, in a slanting manner, with their heads to- 
wards the north; the frame may be in this manner stowed full in 
every part. The management of the frame will require to be in 
every respect attended to, as the cabbage and lettuce; until the 
spring, when the plants must have all the air that can possibly be 
admitted to them in order to prepare them for flowering. As the 
season advances, the frame may be kept more warm, and when the 
earth gets dry, it will be requisite to water them, in order to swell 
the flowers to proper and handsome size. 

By this mode, good cauliflowers may be obtained late in April or 
early in May. 
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Arr. V.—Isabella Grape Vines. By Aupen Spooner. 


Sir,—The cultivation of grape vines and making of wine is get- 
ting to be so well understood throughout the United States, through 
the medium of our excellent agricultural periodicals, that what I 
am about to write, is probably already known to some of your read- 
ers; yet the repetition of interesting facts is often of much benefit, 
and the results of experience in these matters can scarcely be too 
often repeated. 

The very numerous attempts to raise grapes from foreign vines in 
the open air, have resulted in disappointment. The late Mr Par- 
mentier, of Brooklyn, Long-Island, devoted much labor and expense 
on foreign vines, to very little purpose. Mr Loubat, also near 
Brooklyn, planted a large vineyard, and for some years flattered 
himself with hopes, which resulted in loss or disappointment. In 
some few instances in Brooklyn and New York, where the vines 
were protected by surrounding buildings, the Chasselas and other 
foreign varieties yielded well, thereby only demonstrating that such 
fruit can be obtained, if cultivators will be at the trouble of erecting 
proper houses for the purpose. 

The Isabella grape vine is supposed to be a native of North Car- 
olina. It first obtained its well deserved notoriety at Brooklyn, in 
the garden of George Gibbs, Esq. now of St. Augustine, Florida; 
and derived its new name from his lady, Mrs Isabe'la Gibbs, who 
was instrumental in obtaining it from the south for her garden. The 
original parent of all the Isabella vines is now to be seen in the 
garden of Zachariah Lewis, Esq. on Brooklyn Heights. This fa- 
vorite vine lias spread itself throughout the northern states of the 
Union, in Canada, and has been imported into France, and drawn 
forth the favorable notice of the French cultivators. Almost every 
garden and dooryard in Brooklyn and New York can boast of its 
prolific vine, always yielding abundance to the careful cultivator. 

In the year 1827, I set out, at a small place near Brooklyn, the 
cuttings for about 300 Isabella vines, and 50 foreign vines from 
France and Germany. By reason of careless cultivation from bad 
tenants, they did not come into bearing until 1831, in which year | 
was able to exhibit five kinds of very fine grapes at the horticultu- 
ral exhibition in New York. I also sent large quantities to the 
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market, and made about fifty gallons of wine, merely as an experi- 
ment, as [ supposed myself to be the first who had attempted to 
make wine of this grape. This wine was of two kinds, made in 
October, 1831, and in the April following was put into bottles, and 
one bottle of each kind sent to about fifty persons in different parts, 
who were supposed to feel an interest in the matter. One kind 
was made of pure juice, to which two pounds of sugar to each gal- 
lon was added. The other kind was composed of one third water 
to two thirds juice—three pounds of sugar to each gallon—one gal- 
lon of brandy to a cask of nineteen gallons. Some of this wine 
attained five years, and was pronounced very excellent. 

In the year 1832, my little vineyard bore very abundantly, and I 
made, in October of that year, eight barrels of wine. It was made 
in a variety of modes, to test the quality of the grape, and did not 
all prove good ; but farthe greater part was very excellent, and 
improved with age. 

I will now proceed to describe my mode of planting and cultiva- 
ting the vine, and of making wine. 

The cuttings intended for propagation are of any well ripened 
wood of the last year’s growth, embracing three or more joints or 
buds. It is preferred that it should be connected at the lower 
joint with some small part of the old wood of the previous year. 
These cuttings are taken off from the parent vine at any time be- 
tween the first of November and first of March, and immediately 
buried in the earth, or put under earth in the cellar; or sometimes 
the ends are put in a box or basket with earth, and set in a green- 
house, and water occasionally sprinkled on them. In the spring, 
if they are not placed in their permanent locations, they may be 
carefully set out in the garden, at one foot apart every way, the up- 
per bud being just even with the surface of the earth. If the sea- 
son is dry, they will require to be watered several times to insure 
their growth. They will grow a foot or more in length the first sea- 
son. In the following spring they may be transplanted to their per- 
manent places, around buildings, fences, trees, and arbors. I trim 
the new sprout down to three or four buds, intending that two only 
shall be allowed to grow, and these to be trained off from the root 
in different directions, according to the circumstances of your trel- 
lis, or supporter. My vineyard was planted in rows, eight feet 
apart, and vines eight feet in the rows; but after a few years the 
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trellis became so burdened, that I took up and removed one half 
the vines, and left them sixteen feet apart in the rows. Each vine, 
therefore had sixteen feet of trellis, being eight feet on each side 
of the root. The two main branches were tied to the lower rail 
of the trellis, and the lateral branches tied to the rails above. 

My trellis was composed of four lath, open at the top, as I sup- 
posed it was necessary that the sun and air should have a good cir- 
culation among the vines; but I am now convinced that atop sur- 
face, as afforded by an arbor, is necessary. The great exuberance 
of the vine causes the new shoots to run up into the air above the 
trellis, and the wind will prostrate and break them, unless they have 
a flat arbor to rest upon. The fruit hangs with great weight on the 
branches, which are often broken unless they can rest on an arbor, 
or are well tied to the upright supporters. 

As there are four distinct prunings, or trimmings, required in 
properly cultivating the Isabella vine, [ will now describe them ; 
merely remarking, that although the vine will give fruit when some 
of these trimmings are neglected, yet no cultivator has a right to 
expect good fruit without bestowing the requisite time and atten- 
tion to these prunings. 

First, the winter pruning. This is best done in February or 
March, provided the vines are not frozen; but may be done at any 
time between October and April. Jt consists in reducing the old 
wood according to the extent of your trellis, and the age of the 
vine, and strength of the root. All unripe wood is cleared off—old 
wood thinned out, and ripe wood of the last year’s growth shortened 
down to two or three buds, except such runners as shall be selected 
to cover the trellis. Much depends on judgment in this trimming. 
It is difficult to describe precise rules. ‘Those who love the grape 
should cut boldly, and acquire knowledge by experience and close 
observation. Every branch should at this pruning be strongly tied 
to the trellis. 

The second pruning, or budding, takes place about the 10th of 
May. ‘The buds have then thrown out their branches an inch or 
two, and generally two or three branches at every bud, or joint. 
These must all be reduced to one shoot, or branch, always leaving 
the stoutest or best shoot. They are disengaged with a slight touch 
and a short time would suffice for many vines. 

‘The third pruning takes place about the middle of June, and 
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sometimes earlier, and is best performed with a pair of shears or 
scissors. At thistime I cut off what ore called /aterals—a branch 
growing out of the green wood on the side opposite to the fruit. 
These laterals may be broken or cut off quite down to the main 
branch at any time during the season ; but it is better to remove 
them early, before they have acquired size and strength at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the vine. 

The fourth and last pruning is called stopping, or shortening, and 
is done with a shears or a knife. It should be done about the mid- 
dle of July, when the fruit has attained about half its growth. [ 
then shorten all the branches having fruit on them, (except those 
retained for permanent runners,) by cutting them at two or three 
joints forward of the fruit. This is a heavy and essential pruning, 
and divests the vine of much green wood and leaves, and is con- 
sidered important to the development and ripening of the fruit. I 
would, however, particularly caution the operator against at any time 
removing the leaves of the vine, except such as are attached to the 
laterals and shortenings, and come away with them. The leaves 
are vitally important to the ripening of the fruit, which is always 
the best in the deepest shade. Such fruit as by accident becomes 
exposed to the sun, is sure to be very inferior and sour. 

About the 8th of June, while the vine is in flower, and throwing 
its peculiar and delicious perfume all around, its great enemy, the 
rose-bug, makes its appearance, and feeds with voracity on the sweet 
and delicate blossom. In a few days after their first appearance, 
thousands are seen, carrying destruction throughout the vineyard. 
The best remedy I could ever devise, is to go among the vines early 
in the morning, before the sun has warmed them into activity, and 
they are then easily made to fall into the hand or on the ground, 
and may be crushed and destroyed. A few mornings spent in this 
way will clear the vineyard, as they are a short lived enemy. 

In the latter part of July, the blight or rot takes place where the 
Isabella grape vines are cultivated in fields, but it is seldom seen 
among those cultivated in cities. Great quantities of fruit will be- 
come brown, and sometimes black, and fall off. It is not easy to 
account for this destruction, which is seen as muchon the high as 
on the low vines, and no less on fruit exposed to the sun, than on 
that in the shade. As an experiment, I discharged with a syringe, 
lime-water, sulphur-water, and soap-suds upon them, and also sifted 
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dry sulphur on the fruit, but without any sensible effect. I feared 
I should lose all my grapes, but to my surprise, I had a great crop, 
notwithstanding the rot. I have since supposed it might arise from 
the exuberance of the vine, which like the peach and apple tree, 
may perhaps thus disburden itself of a portion of its fruit ; but 
even on this principle it is difficult to account for its non-appearance 
in cities, where the quantities of pure fruit are quite astonishing. 

I have observed in the cities, that spiders and caterpillars are in 
some degree destructive to the green fruit. Spiders will get to the 
centre of the cluster, and cause the fruit to fallin single grapes, but 
the caterpillar attacks the stem, and the whole green cluster falls to 
ground. 

I have in a few instances trained the vines upon large apple trees, 
and the grapes were abundant among the apples; but I do not 
think this mode is to be recommended where other supports can be 
had. The fruit was inferior. 

In the city of Brooklyn,and among high buildings, my vines have 
not failed to produce abundantly every season, during the last four- 
teen years. This is an interesting fact to all who cultivate the grape. 
At my vineyard in the country, they have declined very much, 
which I attribute to the neglect and ignorance of the tenants on 
the place. Even in the country they are much better around the 
buildings than in the open fields. ‘There are from three to five 
clusters on every fruit bearing branch. I have in a few instances 
seen six. The extremities of the vine generally produce the best 
fruit, and there is often much difference in the quality of the fruit 
on the same vine. They may be trained a great distance over large 
arbors, and on the roofs and around the upper windows of our high 
houses. New branches will sometimes grow fromtwenty to thirty 
feet in one season. 

The vine is sometimes propagated by dayers, which consists in 
bending down the branch into a channel dug in the earth, and bury- 
ing it at a proper depth, in a curving line, with the end above the 
earth, Roots will start plentifully from the partin the earth, and 
when it is well rooted may be cut from the parent vine and trans- 
planted. If proper care is taken, the cuttings as well as roots may 
be sent a great distance. I sent a quantity of cuttings, packed in 
moist sods in a box via New Orleans to Arkansas, and had the sat- 
isfaction to learn that they were all alive on their arrival, and had 
been successfully planted out. 
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In March 18382, 1 sold ten thousand cuttingsto William Under- 
hill, of Teller’s Point, near Sing-Sing, N. Y. I have never visited 
his vineyard, but understand he is a successful cultivator. 

Nothing is lost in a vineyard, as the green trimmings, in summer 
are good for cattle, and winter trimmings when not required for 
propagation make good fuel. — Cultivator. 


<To be continued.) 


Art. VI.—Onions. 


On reading an article in the Cabinet of March 15th, 1837, upon 
the culture of onions in Wethersfield, I concluded to try the expe- 
riment of raising them on Delaware soil. 

I dressed an eighth of an acre with four cart loads of well rotted 
stable manure, being a part of a parsnip lot planted last year for 
spring feeding of milch cows. After the manure was very evenly 
spread over the ground, it was ploughed in ridges, and planted with 
nine ounces of seed. 

I did not pursue the Wethersfield plan of sowing the seed in 
rows, but put them in hills, supposing it would take less seed, less 
work, and produce equally as good a crop. The instrument to plant 
them was made in the following manner: A lath about four feet 
long, with four holes bored through it with an inch auger ten inches 
apart, which were filled with pegs which projected through the lath 
about one and a quarter inches; then a handle of three feet long 
was put in the centre of the lath to carry it by ; this instrument 
was then laid across the bed, which, by stepping on it with one foot 
on each side of the handle, four holes were made ten inches asun- 
der; then moving it about a foot, and repeating the operation, the 
bed was soon filled with holes ten inches one way, and about a foot 
the other. A few seeds were then dropped in each hole, the beds 
raked and rolled, which finished the operation of planting. 

As soon as the plants began to appear, the beds were raked 
between the hills with a small rake made of tenpenny nails, which 

retarded the growth of the weeds, and caused the young onions to 
advance in size and strength before the time of weeding and dress- 
ing them with a hoe had arrived. I regard this little operation of 
early raking the beds quite an improvement ; for part of the ground 
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was not managed in this way, and the process of weeding was 
much more difficult ; besides, in extracting the weeds, many of the 
young onions would fall down, and some of them were pulled up in 
consequence of the weeds having acquired a growth equa! to the 
onions. 

They were dressed several times through the season by pulling 
the weeds and using the rake and the hoe. The work being done 
at intervals, and mostly by children, no very accurate account was 
kept of the labor, but it did not exceed ten days’ work for a full 
hand. They grew very large, many of them measuring thirteen and 
a half inches in circumference, and many of the hills had three or 
four clustered together ; they are excellent for the table, fine fla- 
vored, with none of that rank, strong taste, so common to onions 
raised from sets. One of the beds was measured, by which the 
average produce was over 50 bushels on the whole ground, which 
would exceed four hundred bushels to the acre. 

Although the produce equalled Wethersfield in amount, I was 
somewhat disappointed on finding several bushels of them not of a 
merchantable kind ; they had thick necks, sort of evergreens; they 
would neither die nor dry, commonly called scullions by gardeners. 

I see it stated, I think in the American Gardener, that no crop is 
more difficult to accommodate with suitable soil, than the onion, in 
consequence of its disposition to behave in the manner I have 
stated. The ground this experiment was tried upon, is rather a 
stiff clay, but very much softened with lime and manure, yet I pre- 
sume it is not exactly the soil they like. I intend next season to 
select a more sandy location, for I am rather pleased with the partial 
success of the operation. 

The onion does not seem to want as much manure as other root 
crops, particularly the potato and ruta baga turnip; they require, it 
is true, considerable more labor, but the value of the crop would, 
upon an average, be double, and more, if the difficulty I have men- 
tioned could be surmounted. 

I suppose that two and a half or three acres of onions could be 
raised by hiring one additional hand through the summer season ; 
besides, it is sometimes profitable to increase the varieties of labor 
on a farm, when workmen are employed to perform it. In mowing 
time and harvest, we frequently have spells of wet, damp weather, 
and a field of roots not only gives employment to all hands during 
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such intervals, but pays the expense of an additional hand through 
the summer, by which the severe operation of gathering hay and 
grain is very much reduced.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Arr. VII.—The Sugar Maple. 


You are aware, I presume, that immense quantities of sugar are 
annually made from the juice of the Acer saccharinum, in the 
west of Pennsylvania and New York, with which our forests 
abound (Professor Kid, in his Bridgwater Treatise, says they are 
“‘ cultivated” !) ; and, as the peculiarities attending the flow of this 
juice have puzzled me to explain them, I have resolved to state 
them to you. Ist, It is as completely locked up by continued 
warmth as by frost, and only flows by the alternate operation of 
these agents; yet the same degrees of heat, even after frost, have 
not always the same effect. Thus, a warm south wind stops the 
flowing more than a cool nothwest wind. A bracing wind promotes 
the discharge, and a relaxing wind checks it. 2dly, the juice flows 
for twentyfour hours after a frost, but when a tapped tree has ceased, 
tap a new tree, and it will flow considerably, as if a certain quan- 
tity was discharged by the frost. ‘The juice flows from all sides of 
the incision. 3d, tap a tree early in the morning, after a cold night, 
and no juice will flow ; tap it a few hours after, if the day be mod- 
erately warm, and the juice will issue in streams. February, and 
early in March, are the months in which the sugar is made. The 
people encamp in the woods, and remain there until the trees cease 
to flow, or they have procured as much as they require. Now, I 
wish to know, if the saccharine juice be sap, how it happens that a 
moderately cold night is essential to an abundant flow next day? 
The farmers told me, ‘‘ We can do nothing in sugar-making with- 
out cold nights.” I thought that the sap never flowed until an in- 
crease of temperature took place. State the facts in your Maga- 
zine, if you please; but give me the explanation by letter, or add it 
to the article. — M. Philadelphia, March, 16, 183/. 

The circumstance attending the flow of sap from the sugar ma- 
ple of the United States, so accurately detailed by your correspond- 
ent at Philadelphia, show, not only what is known from the experi- 
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ence of the manufacturers concerning the flow of the juice, but 
also under what circumstance the flow is more or less copious. 

The movements of the sap of the maple are exactly similar to 
those of all other trees at the same season, or that are exposed to 
the same vicissitudes of weather. Why do not trees yield a flow of 
sap from a wound in summer? Because every drop absorbed by 
the roots in that growing season is required to supply the demands 
of the transpiring bark, leaves, and lengthening shoots, with their 
flowers or fruit; so that there is no excess to run out of a wound. 
And why does the sap not flow in winter? Because, in that cold 
season, it is inspissated ; and the pores of the bark are then all na- 
turally sealed. On the return of spring, however, the sap becomes 
fluid ; and as soon as the buds begin to swell, an ascending current 
commences, and continues during warm weather, and is expended 
not only in enlarging the buds, but escapes imperceptibly and co- 
piously through the porous bark. During this process, should a 
frosty night or ‘‘ bracing wind”’ happen, the pores of the bark are 
shut up, and the sap accumulates within the vascular membranes ; 
and if, when so collected and pent up, the tree be tapped, an abund- 
ant stream will issue out, and continue to run until the surcharge is 
exhausted, or until a warm state of the air causes a general evapo- 
ration of the juices from every other part of the tree, or lastly, until 
the flow becomes arrested by frost. 

Thus, the quantity of sap is alternately scanty and copious, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air, or as the tree has been more 
or less previously drained during the spring months ; that is, during 
the period which elapses between the bursting of the buds and the 
development of the foliage. . 

That sap keeps ascending to, and accumulating on, the recently 
formed layers of liber and alburnum, when the juices in the bark 
are congealed by frost, may be inferred from what often takes place 
in America, and other northern countries, in very hard and long 
continued frost; namely, the largest and hardest timbers trees are 
rent asunder by the expansive force of the warmer sap, and elastic 
gases enclosed therewith. —J. M. London, April, 1837. 
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Art. VIII. Miscellaneous Matters. 


AsPARAGUS, grown in the gardens of private gentlemen, is often 
inferior to that raised by market-gardners. The superiority of the 
latter is caused by the greater richness of the soil in which it is 
raised. Market-gardners being under no control of masters, gen- 
erally spare no expense in enriching their soil; and their beds are 
more frequently renewed. But gentlemen’s gardners, not being al- 
ways free to act as they judge most proper, are often without the 
means of improving the soil; their beds are frequently old, and 
the soil in them exhausted; when new beds are made, from the 
want of more materials, they are generally formed in the same way 
which prevailed fifty years ago. The soil is made good about 2 ft. 
deep, and laid out in beds 4 ft. wide, with paths 2 ft. wide between 
them ; the plants being set in rows I ft. asunder. Treated in this 
manner, no asparagus will be fit to cut before three years; and by 
that time the beds will have become a mass of roots, and two or 
three years afterwards the soil will be exhausted, 

To raise large asparagus, the soil should be made good to the 
depth of 5 or 6 ft. ; then laid out in beds from 4 ft, to 6 ft. wide, 
with paths between them of the width of 2 and 1 half ft. The 
plants must be put in 2 ft. apart, andthe stems not allowed to ap- 
proach each other much nearer than 2 ft.; or beds 3 ft. wide, with 
one row of plants down the centre, and the plants | and a half ft. 
asunder in the rows would he preferable. It is a very common er- 
ror to allow too many stalks to grow close to each other. If this be 
permitted, however good the soil, the asparagus is sure to be small ; 
as the stalks, when so close draw uponeachother. Weak and small 
stems produce invariably weak asparagus; for it is atthe bottom of 
these that the asparagus springs. 

Happening, lately, to take up some asparagus, which had been 
planted five years, I found the roots at the depth of 6 ft., in a poor 
sandy soil— London Gardener’s Magazine. 


QUINCY MARKET. 


[Reported for the Horticultural Register.] 

APPLES, Russet, - ae) tee ae: Oe . 

Baldwins, - : « . ° ° 

Pippins, - : ere atte . 

Dried, - - : ° ° 
BEANS, White - - ° ° i 
BEETS, - : . . ° . 
CARROTS, : : - ot = 
CRANBERRIES, - . ° . 
DANDELIONS, - - . . . 
HORSE RADISH, - - ° . 
LEMONS, - - - - box 2 25 
LETTUCE, : - - : 
ORANGES, - - - - box 2 00 
ONIONS, - - . : ° ‘. 
PARSNIPS, - ° : ° ° 
PICKLED PEPPERS, - - ° ‘ 
PARSLEY, - - ° . ° 
POTATOES, common, - - : - 

Chenangoes, 

RADISHES - - : ° ° é 
SPINACH, - - : ° ° ° 
SQUASHES, - - - : - 
TURNIPS, - - - 
WALNUTS, - - : ° . 


Boston, May 7, 1838. 


ERRATA. 


barrel, 2 00 a 2 2% 


do. 
do. 
pound 
bushel, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
peck 
pound 
dozen 
head 
dozen 
bushel 
do. 
gallon 
peck 
barrel 
do. 
bunch 
peck 
pound 
bushel 
bushel 


3 00 


3 50 
3 00 
5 

2 00 
50 
50 
250 
20 

8 

20 

6 1-4 
25 

2 00 
75 
50 
25 

1 00 
1 50 
6 1-4 


E«8 


In the communication from Alexander Walsh, Esq., in March No. page 92, 16th 


line, it should read “ former” instead of farmer; and in the same No., page 96, in 
bottom line, instead of “ unsuitable dresses ” it should read unsuitable winter dresses. 
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CLEAR ROSE. 












SYNOPTICAL TABLE 


OF THE 


COLORS OF THE GENUS CAMELLIA. 


Denomination of the Painter. No. 4. Denomination of the Dyer , 


{ 


Dominant color : deep rose Clear Cherry. 
lake, Naples yellow and : 
vermilion. 


No. 3. 


Dominant color: clear rose Do. 
lake, Naples yellow and 
vermilion. 


No. 2. 


Dominant color: clear rose Do. 
Jake, Naples yellow and 
vermilion. 


No. 1. 


——- = a eee 


Do. 


Dominant color : clear rose ; 
—_ and Naples yel- 
ow. 


a 


~~ 


FIRST GAMUT. 





Camellia Japonica. 


TYPE. 
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DEEP CHEERY RED. 


| 
4 
| 
| 





¢ 


7 
: 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CLEAR CHERRY RED 


| 


Denomination of the Painter. 


Dominant color: deep car- 
mine, mixed with ver- 


milion. 


Dominant color : deep car- 
mine, mixed with more 


vermilion. 


Dominant color: carmine 
mixed with vermilion. 


Dominant color: carmine 
mixed with more vermil- 


ion. 


Dominant color: carmine 


lake and vermilion. 


| Dominant color: carmine 
lake, rose lake and ver- 


milion. 


Dominant color: carmine 
lake, rose lake and ver- 


milion. 


No. 7. 


No. 6. 


No. 5. 





No. 4. 





No. 3. 





No. 2. 











Synoptical Table of the Colors of the Genus Camellia. _ ii 


Denomination of the Dyer. 


Deep Crimson. 


Clear Crimson. 


Deep Cherry. 


Clear Cherry. 


Do. 





ORANGE RED, more or less deep. 


CARNATION COLOR. 


















Denomination of the Painter. 


Dominant color: rose lake 
and light red cinnabar. 


Dominant color: rose lake 
and very light red cin- 


nabar. 


Dominant color : 
and cinnabar. 


Dominant color: 
and cinnabar. 


Dominant color: 
and cinnabar. 


rose lake 


rose lake 


rose lake 


No. 2. 





No. 1. 








No. 2. 


No. 1. 


SECOND GAMUT. 


Camellia Japonica. 
TYPE. 


Synoptical Table of the Colors of the Genus Camellia _ iii 


Denomination of the Dyer. 


Common Salmon. 


Si Clear Salmon. 


Pale Flesh. 


Do. 
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Synoptical Table of the Colors of the Genus Camellia. iv 


Denomination of the Painter. No. 8. Denomination of the Dyer 


Dominant color: deep car- 
mine mixed with red 
cinnabar. 


Deep Poppy. 





No. 7. 


Dominant color: deep car- 
mine mixed with more 


Clear Poppy. 
| red cinnabar. 


No. 6. 


Dominant color: carmine 
and red cinnabar. 


Common Scarlet. 


No. 5, 


enous Ny 





Dominant color: deep lake Scarlet of Nimes. 
and red cinnabar. 


4 


ORANGE RED, more or less deep. 





No. 4 


Deep Salmon. 


and red cinnabar. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Dominant color: rose lake 
| 
| 
| 


No. 3. 


Dominant color: rose lake 


Less Deep Salmon. 
and light red cinnabar. 
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